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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Ir is heartening to librarians who begin a winter’s work to read more personally a few recent 
conference utterances. In the changing pattern of contemporary life the library has become 
an indispensable ingredient and not merely an ornament or an amenity, although it may also 
be that. Such a phrase, uttered fifty years ago, would have been met with a curl of contempt 
upon the lip of most hearers—so we are told. But that was the effect of Sir Philip Morris’s 
conference address, to which we have turned again with profit. Yet before our complacency 
grows we may also note his view that, while modern life without libraries 1s impossible, 
our tendencies hitherto have been unplanned and this is a source of strength not without 
its dangers. When such statements are made there seems a certain vagueness about them. We 
recall that young librarians were not admitted to the special abbreviated matriculation that 
was available to others after the first World War because they “were not an organized pro- 
fession.”” With our Association, Charter, Examinations, and Diplomas, which such a decision 
then ignored, many were left wondering what the word organized meant. If we are unplanned, 
or have been, in what way are we so? Every year, indeed, increases the appropriateness of 
our training and testing systems, and their difficulty. Every year sees the recognition of the 
unity in librarianship in spite of the superficial differences we deal with below ; every year 
sees the development of library research, intercommunication and almost universal co- 
operation. As for differences, Mr. F. C. Francis in his eloquent address stressed the need for a 
flexible, genial individualism in libraries. Probably our President was leading us to contem- 
plate the views the Council advanced in its motion to the Annual General Meeting which, 
in the interests of efficiency, would transfer the responsibility for libraries to larger local 
government authorities. The postal ballot on the Council resolution demanded at Southport 
has now been declared. 8,502 members were entitled to vote, about 3,340 were excluded 
for non-payment of their current subscriptions, and 3,538 returned correct ballot papers. 
The majority for the Council was 1,150. Such ballots are necessarily secret and no inferences 
can be drawn from the figures, except that the Council has a modest mandate to go ahead. 
We are sure that discretion will be observed in the choice of time and manner of doing that. 

In any case, the situation is full of interest for the library worker whether he likes it or not. 


The controversy continues, with only mild interest, it seems, on the proposed Municipal 
—it should really be Public—Libraries Seétion of the Library Association. Ihe London Librarian 
has a symposium of opinions on it. As we have already remarked in these pages, the formation 
of the Section appears to be a simple tidying-up process. Thus, librarians should be classed 
by the subjeét to which their work ministers, or by the kind of employer they serve. Is it 
really as simple as that > Almost every class so made crosses with one or more other classes ; 
for example, tax-supported libraries may amongst themselves show greater differences than 
individually they do with the great municipal libraries. The library of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries is less like the British Museum Library than is the Birmingham or the 
Manchester Central Library ; and in other types, the library of the I1.C.I. (Paints Division) is 
not very like that of the Farmers’ Union. Only as they are tax-supported do Government 
Libraries make a class. Only as they are rate-supported do Public Libraries form another— 
they are running all sorts of special libraries now which complicate the situation. All this 
good statesmanship must iron out, or persuade all parties that such ironing is superfluous. 


ae 
It might eventually be advantageous if the L.A. were to become an exclusively professional 5 
Vol. LVL. 665. 
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association, as so many advocate as if it were an easy matter, and the Charter be so re-drafted 
that those whose interests are not executive are eliminated. It may be, too, that a re-modelled 
Council consisting of nominees of the sections, as newly organized, could somehow be formed. 
It would involve the denial of the principle of proportionate representation in order to 
eliminate the present preponderance, and therefore the dominance, of public library members 
which is the grievance of the rest. There are 7,000, or thereabouts, public library folk in our 
12,000 membership and by any other method they would still be dominant. Unless this were 
done the change would produce just nothing. 

Has it not occurred to some of our library statesmen that, within the Council, a Pro- 
cedural Committee could be formed, composed of an equal number of public library, and 
of special and other library, members, whose duty it would be to see that no interest has 
pre-eminence in our proceedings ? Can it not be tried ? 

* * * * 

The senior member of the Library Association at Southport conference was Mr. Archibald 
Sparke, M.A., now in his eighty-fifth year, who became a member in 1894 and is therefore 
next in long membership only to Mr. W. E. Doubleday, whose ninetieth birthday we com- 
mented upon recently. Mr. Sparke has had a long, beneficial influence upon librarianship 
especially in the North-West, where he became librarian of Tullie House, Carlisle, more than 
fifty years ago, and from there became librarian of Bury, and later, of course, for many years 
was the borough librarian of Bolton. Who's Whe contains a column of his library and biblio- 
graphical activities, his service on the L.A. Council, his presidency of the N.-West Branch and, 
particularly, of his work in local history which has been outstanding. Today he still is the 
lively Hon. Secretary of the Lancashire Parish Register Committee and has himself transcribed 
registers industriously, the fourteenth only this year. Recently he was the principal guest 
and speaker at the unveiling of a plaque to commemorate the centenary of library service at 
Bolton, and at the Mayoral banquet afterwards. This was attended by forty librarians of other 
towns who had served under him. It is doubtful if any librarian has a longer string of “old 
boys” to his name, though Mr. Sparke has made no such claim; they include such good 
examples as Mr. Cranshaw, late librarian of Hull, Dr. C. R. Sanderson, of Toronto, and 
Mr. Edward Sydney, our president-elect. Some of us remember with pleasure our first read- 
ing—and it can be read—of a Bibliography of unfinished books, which with A. R. Corns, he 
published as long ago as 1915. 

Librarians, bedevilled by the problem of the suitability of fition for readers as we so often 
are, have usually solved the problem by the rule of thumb decision that as there is a police 
censorship, their only concern is with the authorship quality of any novel they acquire. 
Some, however, may find suggestions worth thought in Mr. Norman Culpin’s little study of 
273 adult novels in Modern Adult Fiction recently issued by the School Library Association. 
It has, of course, the school pupil in mind who is in the stage of reading life at which our own 
problems occur most frequently. The novels dealt with have all been published since 1918. 
By the use of “A” for advanced and “L” for works which the librarian may well examine 
before exposing youth and the adult immature to their influence, he provides what for some 
may be useful clues. We do not enter into this somewhat dusty controversy and long ex- 
perience suggests that it is impossible, in these days of indiscriminate freedom of youth 
(or the others), to prevent the reading of any book that is free in the bookshops, but such 
Studies as Mr. Culpin has made forewarn us of a not unknown possibility. In any case, his 
work is competently done. 

* * - 

In the fifty-six years of our existence we have never consciously used these Editorial 
notes to denigrate the character or editing of another professional journal. We were therefore 
grieved to learn that the sentences prefixed to our brief discussion, of an attractive article 
in the Library Review, which appear on page 22 of our August-September issue, have been 
construed as an attack on the catholicity of that review. Nothing was more remote from our 
intention, although, re-reading what was written, we see that such a sense can be read into 
our words. Our past utterances contradic it however; we have not only not attacked our 
excellent contemporary ; we have always expressed our admiration for its enthusiasm. 
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Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 


By Henry A. Suarp, Author of Ca/a/oguing 
4. Public v. Cataloguer 


THERE are advantages attaching to viewing librarianship in retrospect, or so it seems to one 
who views it so. One might even go so far as to speculate as to whether a retired librarian 
might produce a better Manual of Library Economy or Textbook of Cataloguing than a 
practising one, at least from the public’s point of view. 

Some retired librarians remove themselves as far as possible from a public library service, 
or may be seen carrying little bundles of books bearing the label of some well known sub- 
scription library. Not that there is anything against such libraries ; on the contrary, they are 
performing a useful social service, especially now there is a tendency to disparage what was 
called in the headlines to some recent correspondence “the public provision of light literature,” 
whatever we may construe that to be. 

Assuming however that a retired librarian continues to use his library service, and that 
he even consults the catalogues, it may well be that he sees things from the public side of the 
counter that he missed from the seclusion of his office, or casually passed by on his comings 
and goings. For example, he sees at close quarters the frustrated efforts of elderly folk to 
Stretch an arm to reach a top shelf that contains the only book they want, but which is just 
beyond their grasp, or to perform a toe-touching exercise in an endeavour to get down to the 
near floor level of the bottom one. He sees readers groping aimlessly in search of “something 
to read,” but with no idea of what they want, or if they have, of how or where to find it. 

Before it is asked what all this has to do with new approaches to cataloguing, let us carry 
the picture a Stage further. Even retired librarians may have occasion to consult the catalogues, 
and they soon find how helpless the ordinary library user is at handling anything that is not 
completely orthodox in form. Give him a catalogue that looks like a book and he is on safer 
ground, even though perhaps he cannot find his way about it. Confront him with one on cards 
housed in mysterious little boxes, and he is flummoxed at once, and is absolutely terrified if it 
is one of those bespattered with multi-coloured and multi-width guide cards as they are 
called, which so far from guiding, only perform the function of a scarcecrow ! 

Going back to the days when one was a practising librarian, and as one thought, a 
reasonably modern and far-seeing one, we recall hundreds of so-called “library lessons” to 
school children, in the belief and hope that when they grew up they would be “at home” 
with the catalogue. But it does not seem to have worked out that way. Either those par- 
ticular children left the library, or they had such a sickening of “library lessons”’ that they can 
scarcely bear the sight of a catalogue, which is only repeating what has happened to thousands 
who retain such painful memories of Shakespeare and the rest of the “classics” that they avoid 
them like the plague. 

Let us look at all this in relation to our catalogues and cataloguing, and ask whether we 
are producing the sorts of catalogues that most of our even more intelligent users would 
like to have, and whether some of the rules by which we do the actual cataloguing have any 
sort of relationship to their needs, leaving aside on the one hand the scholar, who should 
know what he wants or be capable of consulting a librarian in these days of Readers’ Advisers, 
and on the other he who would not care if there was no catalogue at all. 

There was a time in library history when it mattered a great deal that the interests and 
convenience of readers were served, reflected so repeatedly in Cutter for example. In the preface 
to the 1904 edition of his Rules this is made perfectly plain: ““The convenience of the public 
is always to be set before the ease of the cataloger... A plain rule without exceptions is 
not only easy for us to carry out, but easy for the public to understand and work by. But 
Strict consistency in a rule and uniformity in its application sometimes leads to practices which 
clash with the public’s habitual way of looking at things. When these habits are general and 
deeply rooted, it is unwise for the cataloger to ignore them, even if they demand a sacrifice 
of system and simplicity.” 

That spirit actuated Cutter all through, and as at that time so many public library cata- 
logues were in diétionary form and consequently compiled according to Cutter’s Rules, it 
follows that his attitude was reflected in some of the best dictionary catalogues of that time. 
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It may be pure imagination, but it seems on looking back that this attitude was at least 
in danger of receding with the coming of open access and the classified catalogue on the 
one hand, and of the Anglo-American Code on the other. Nowhere in its preface or its rules 
is there any reference to public requirements and preferences, except in the few American 
alternative rules where it is suggested that some other form of name may be used if it is better- 
known, more often used, etc. Catalogues and cataloguing around this time gradually became 
more and more elaborate and complicated, hundreds of libraries installed card cabinets and 
introduced those multi-coloured guides and cards to which reference has been made, and 
even the art of annotation became a preserve of those who were more than ordinarily facile 
with a pen, 

The appearance of the 1949 A.L.A. Cataloging Rules saw no sign of a swing back to 
public convenience ; on the contrary, it was an even more elaborate effort, a deliberate one 
it would seem, for the preface says: “From the evidence before the Committee, it soon be- 
came apparent that dissatisfaction with the 1908 Code rested not with its inclusions but rather 
with its omissions. The basic rules were on the whole satisfactory but did not meet the needs 
of the cataloger in the large scholarly or specialized library. Expansion was needed rather 
than change.” 

It has been suggested in these articles that the war was responsible for many things, 
and although it might not be quite true to ascribe to it any reorientation towards public 
convenience, it is certainly true that it Started it off by directing attention to the need for 
economies in cataloguing consequent on the huge pile-up of arrears during those years. 
We have referred to Seymour Lubetzky and his “Critique of the A.L.A. Rules for entry” 
more than once, and do so again here because in the course of his Report he refers to things 
like “treaders’ habits,” and to the first objective in our rules as being “to enable the user of the 
catalogue to determine readily whether or not the library has the book he wants.” The 
whole of his attitude towards corporate authorship is prompted by a desire to make things 
easier, not only for the cataloguer, but for the user. 

But it is not in the United States alone that there are these signs of a return to the con- 
venience of the catalogue user. Further reference to Cataloguing principles and practice will 
show that British librarians are equally concerned. Mr. S. J. Butcher of Hampstead, for example, 
had a good deal to say about it in his contribution on ‘Cataloguing in municipal libraries.” 
He refers to those multi guides for instance : ‘Too many guides of equal value blind the vision 
for the whole,” and he urges that “whatever we do in order to explain the catalogue to the 
public, whether by diagram, illustration or through the medium of the wording of our notices, 
let us be simple, keeping our intention and meaning crystal clear”... 

His contribution to the Inquiry brings us to another aspect of this business of considering 
the needs or preferences of users of catalogues, for he makes the most dogmatic statement 
on the classified catalogue that one has come across for a long time. It is that “the classified 
catalogue should be avoided in municipal libraries and retained only for research work.” 
Is he right or is he wrong ? Personally I was brought up on the dictionary catalogue in an 
area of London that was perhaps one of its greatest strongholds : in Kensington under Herbert 
Jones, with Chelsea and Henry Quinn, and Westminster and Frank Pacy as neighbours, 
all of them staunch supporters and competent exponents of it. Most of my early cataloguing 
experience and work generally was bound up with it, and my recollection is that it seemed to 
be a very satisfactory method of catering for the needs of ordinary readers, especially as the 
shelves were not classified as we know classification. Coming to Croydon in later years my 
allegiance was transferred to the classified catalogue, fired to some extent no doubt by the 
esteem in which it was held by Jast and his staff. It was at that time probably the best example 
in the country of a classified card catalogue, but one remembers having been somewhat awed 
by it, and certainly it was not used to the same extent as my former dictionary catalogue, but 
I attributed this to the fact that whereas at Kensington there was no public access to the 
shelves, at Croydon readers rambled all over the place in what at the time seemed a most 
extraordinary way. Was it the form of catalogue that was at fault, or was it easier to wander 
round the shelves than to take the trouble to look in the catalogue 

Going back to our flummoxed reader, let us develop the problem of the sort of catalogue 
he would like to have, assuming that even 4e would not call a library a library unless it had a 
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catalogue of some kind. Undoubtedly if he was asked, he would express a preference tor one 
in printed book form, if for no other reason than the one indicated earlier, that he thinks he 
would know how to use it. We, the enlightened, are well aware of the difficulties and weak- 
nesses attaching to this form, such as cost and its partial obsolescence even before it has come 
off the press. Nevertheless, there is a lot to be said still for this old-fashioned sort of catalogue, 
even if its contents are restricted to the basic stock likely to be kept in constant circulation, 
though one is fully alive to the fact that this resolves itself into a “select” catalogue, which is 
always unsatisfactory because it leaves the user in doubt as to whether the book he wants is 
in the library or not. One recalls an excellent catalogue of this kind produced by Islington 
some years ago, but it had the great drawback that no one knew whether some unmentioned 
book was in stock or not. For the on-the-spot user, this dithculty could of course be got over 
by maintaining a second catalogue, of later additions on one coloured card, and of what is 
regarded as ephemeral material on another. While it will be generally agreed that with the 
best will in the world we cannot restore the old printed catalogue in every public library, 
it is interesting to notice that there has been recently some small revival of interest in it in 
places like Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol and Westminster. Croydon is also building up some 
thing of the sort in an attempt to forge a link with the British National Bibliography, by providing 
with the aid of a photographic process a dictionary catalogue of briefish entries with references 
to the full entries in the appropriate number of the B.N.B. It would take too long to describe 
here how this is being done ; for now at any rate it must suffice to say that it is one method 
of meeting the public liking for a catalogue in book form. 

Leaving aside the old guard book catalogue, which at best is a clumsy affair to handle and 
a messy one to maintain, the nearest common approach to the favoured book form is the 
sheat catalogue, which has the advantage of being easily handled and consulted, though some 
varieties are a bit of a handful to grasp. Its other advantages are too well-known to need 
enlarging on here. Except for the faét that it is much more easily get-at-able than the drawers 
of a card cabinet, those additional advantages are administrative rather than of public concern. 
It is of a form that has a good deal to commend itself to small libraries where the stock is 
either Static or the number of additions comparatively small, and where financial resources 
are so limited that it is not possible to lay out large sums of money on expensive equipment. 
Where I have seen some of the modern forms working it has appeared to function efficiently 
and to be popular with the public. Nevertheless, it has its drawbacks, which must be set against 
the advantages mentioned. 

This brings us to the important question of the card catalogue, on which a whole new 
treatise could be written. Viewed technically, the card catalogue is undoubtedly superior to 
all other forms. Some of its disadvantages have been named already, notably the considerable 
amount of public dislike to it, but more than anything else remains the wholly inadequate 
provision provided in most British libraries for housing it so that it can be consulted easily 
and in some measure of comfort. One of the things that struck me most forcibly in this 
connection on my visits to the United States was the attention paid both to housing the cata- 
logue and to making it easy to consult by reason on the one hand of its construction, and on 
the other of the constant attendance of a member of the staff ready to help would-be users. 
Admittedly there has been some progress in this matter of catalogue approach here during 
recent years by the development of advisory services, though these seem mostly to have been 
on very modest lines ; there is still room for a good deal of development. 

Throughout this article convenience and preferences have been urged as reasons for 
reconsidering maybe quite long established cataloguing procedure. How far we can go or 
are prepared to go to meet these is a matter for some serious consideration just now. It may 
even be that at one and the same time we can both meet the everyday requirements of ordinary 
people and set up generally higher cataloguing standards in a great many libraries up and 
down the country. 

For years librarians have been alive to the waste of time and money that occurs through 
hundreds of cataloguers sitting down week after week to catalogue the same books in more or 
less the same way. Some have urged the establishment of a central cataloguing bureau, but 
apart from the Harrods scheme of printed cards and the British National Bibliography, and even 
a very modest and short-lived attempt by the Lisrary Wor.p years ago, nothing serious 
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has been forthcoming to approximate in the slightest degree to what has been done in the 
United States, and in some other countries too. Now, at long last, it looks as if we have a last 
chance to decide whether we shall go on in the same old extravagant way, or whether we are 
prepared to sink our own little cataloguing idiosyncrasies in favour of a really national scheme. 
We refer of course to the recent proposal of the B.N.B. to establish a “catalogue card service.” 
Many librarians will have received copies of the prospectus setting out details of the scheme, 
its cost and suchlike. But from experience as a teacher it appears that there must be many 
Students who have either never even seen a copy of the British National Bibliography, or have 
more than the vaguest idea what it does and how. There are doubtless at least as many who will 
not have seen the prospectus referred to. Briefly it announces that given the necessary support 
a card service can Start in April, 1956. The cards would be reproduced by a photo-mechanical 
process from the entries in weekly issues of the B.N.B., which will continue in its present 
form; they will be on the unit principle ; the cost will be 14d. a card ; the minimum charge 
for any order will be 3s., the cost of a complete set would be £70 a year, and additional sets 
would cost £50 each. The entry is so set out as to permit the addition of any necessary heading, 
so making the cards suitable for use in any form of catalogue. The Dewey class mark is of 
course added, as is what is called the “feature heading.” It will be interesting to see to what 
extent the proposal is supported, and if so, whether the result will receive approval from the 
users of catalogues, whose case it has been the purpose of this article to plead. 


Next month we shall examine some of the existing rules for making entries, both main 
entries, and subject entries for a dictionary catalogue. 


The Library Association Conference, Southport 
By S. P. L. Frton (Deputy Librarian, National Central Library) 


Tus year’s L.A, Conference has been memorable for the catholicity (one might say the 
eclecticism) of its programme. Leaving aside the A.G.M., which was mainly concerned with 
the improvement of the public library system as a whole, a matter of vital, if indireét, interest 
to all libraries, no one could say that public library affairs dominated the proceedings of the 
Conference, as has so often been the case in the past. It is therefore the more to be regretted 
that there were so few members present from university and special libraries. This sort 
of thing rather gives the impression that whatever the L.A. may now do to cater for its non- 
public library members, the prejudice against it that exists among the latter (not without cause, 
alas !) ts by now so deep rooted that no blandishments can have any effect. It may well be 
that the much talked of Municipal Libraries Section is needed to re-establish an atmosphere of 
co-operation and equality. 

This year’s Conference certainly owes much to the President, Sir Philip Morris. By his 
insight into and interest in library affairs, his objectivity and his scrupulous fairness, he created 
the right atmosphere for a conference devoted to co-operation between the different sections 
of our profession. The Presidential Address, entitled “For everyone his book,” adhered 
as closely as could be expected to the nominal theme of the Conference, “The Library in the 
Community,” if one can speak of adhering to anything so vague and nebulous. The President 
underlined the real theme of the Conference, the desirability for more co-operation between 
different types of library and the necessity for some planning and co-ordination of library 
services, when he said he was persuaded “that the library service of the country must be made 
up of libraries of very different size, scope and purpose and that, not merely for financial 
reasons, we shall be forced, in due course, to think of the library service as an integrated 
service and to assign well defined functions and obligations to all the various parts of the 
service which those parts will discharge for the rest.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, two university librarians spoke, Mr. R. O. MacKenna to a general 
session and Dr. L. Sharp to the University and Research Section. The emphasis on the two 
cases was very different. Mr. MacKenna’s paper described the technical problems en- 
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countered in university libraries, e.g. space problems, the provision of periodicals, the 
coverage of books of the 18th and earlier centuries, the provision of foreign material, under- 
graduate reading rooms, the speaker going on to discuss the co-operation of university 
libraries with other types of library and claiming that university libraries could, in certain 
directions, provide a national service. Dr. Sharp, on the other hand, very poetically evoked 
the atmosphere of a university library, as it used to be and as it fortunately often still is; he 
described its soul rather than its external anatomy, though he too regarded university libraries 
as part of a wider community of libraries. 


On Wednesday morning Mr. W. S. Haugh spoke on the Public Library Service and 
indicated the change that had taken place in late years in the attitude of some public libraries 
towards the provision of an information service and towards co-operation with special 
libraries. It is surprising though that Mr. Haugh should have referred in his paper to the work 
of “special libraries and /he/r (italics mine) Association.” Statements like this can only serve 
to reinforce the impression among non-public library members of the L.A. that they are 
regarded by the majority as outsiders. 


About the Annual General Meeting little need be said. The President’s tactful chairman- 
ship is the only thing worth commemorating about it, except perhaps the revelation one 
received of truth of the remark in the Presidential Address to the effect that co-operation for 
many librarians means thinking what other librarians can do in order that one’s own policy 
may continue unchanged. 


The Annual Le¢cture was given that evening by Mr. J. L. Longland, Director of Educa- 
tion for Derbyshire. It was extremely well delivered and formed a pleasant contrast to the 
Annual General Meeting 


On Thursday Mr. Foskett’s paper on Special Libraries was agreeably audible, a Sstate- 
ment one cannot make about other speakers, most of whom did not succeed in overcoming 
serious handicaps in the form of bad acoustics and inefficiently adjusted microphones. Mr. 
Foskett’s talk was admirably suited to a general session at an L.A. Conference : it was clear, 
took nothing for granted and did not try to put over the maximum number of ideas in the 
minimum of time. One can only hope that it succeeded in widening the horizons of many 
librarians and in convicing them of the existence of other species of the genus librarian. 
Libraries have many uses and their classification according to the type of reader that they 
serve is no doubt a valuable one but, despite Mr. Foskett, I shall continue to think that the 
division of libraries into general and special according to their coverage is perhaps an even 
more convenient way of defining special libraries, and one of greater importance in co- 
ordinating library services. Mr. Foskett also referred to the futile dichotomisation of know- 
ledge into “‘science” and “‘the humanities” : a distinétion between science and its technological 
application could hardly be more pointless. Both Mr. Foskett and the President emphasized 
the unity of knowledge. There is no doubt that the idea that general libraries deal mainly 
with the humanities and that special libraries are generally devoted to some aspect of science, 
or technology, is one that helps to maintain the often exaggerated distinction between “special” 
and other librarians. 


Unfortunately I missed all the Thursday afternoon meetings. Mr. B. C. Vickery gave a 
paper to the Reference and Special Libraries Section entitled “The Tower of Babel: the 
language barrier in Science.” Though not dealing with librarianship in the accepted sense 
of that term, this scholarly paper deals very ably with a problem of great importance to 
librarians, as well as to scholars and men of science. In his paper to the A.A.L. Mr. A. C. Jones 
speaks of the disillusionment of assistants in Public Libraries and remarks that “it is . . . the 
fact that a real feeling of urgent professional service can be achieved in most special libraries, 
which accounts for the apparent ease with which the special libraries are able to lure some 
of the most promising assistants away from public libraries.” This admission by a public 
librarian that most special librarians possess the few sacré should do something to remedy the 
“inferiority complex” of the latter. 


On Friday the Conference concluded with a paper by Mr. F. C. Francis on “The Co- 
ordination of Library Services.” This is a subject which one might have expected would have 
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led to some reference to the N.C.L., but it was not even mentioned, either by the speaker or 
in the discussion that followed. Mr. Francis dealt mainly with two particular aspects of inter- 
library co-operation, namely, with the provision of specialized material, and with the record- 
ing of and making available the mass of information and research material contained in 
periodicals, reports, etc.; both very tundamental problems. Mr. Francis considered that 
it was the duty of all libraries to tackle these problems within the limits of their capabilities. 
He Stressed, however, that the kind of co-ordination that he had in mind should be entirely 
voluntary and not be imposed on libraries from above. In conclusion, Mr. Francis expressed 
the view that the time had now come to follow up the Royal Society’s Scientific Information 
of 1948 with a new scientific information conference convoked this time by librarians. This 
interesting paper formed a fitting conclusion (and to some extent a summing up) to a Con- 
ference remarkable for the scope and breadth of its programme. 

The “discussions” that followed the papers were, in my opinion, on the usual low level. 
Admittedly one cannot expect a very coherent discussion at a general session attended by 
several hundred persons, but I cannot help wondering whether a certain amount of guidance 
by the chairman might not induce speakers to discuss the essential points in papers, or at least 
keep them from falling into total irrelevance. 


Two Conferences 


By P. Hepworrn, (City Librarian, Norwich) 


(Concluded ) 


Anp what of it all? Will union be more likely ? The meetings of new splinter groups 
for medicine and agriculture would hardly guarantee it, though they embraced both 
librarians and documentalists. The musicologists, | gather, were satisfied, but their’s is an 
international language. What of the documentalists? Mr. J. C. Harrison, who gate- 
crashed one of their sessions on professional education could deteét little sign of unity. But 
there was no unfriendliness, and the informal conversations and visits which are so important 
a part of any Congress will long live in the memory of the participants. The Conservatoire’s 
Museum of Musical Instruments of all kinds from English virginals to Nepalese bells ; the 
Congo Museum ; the old town library of Mons with its air of an English proprietorial library 
and the latest in ladders; Louvain University resurrected twice in a generation and 
triumphantly improved after the latest bombing ; the Town and Public Libraries of Ant- 
werp; the Technical Library at Charleroi; the splendid receptions and concerts given 
by Brussels, Hainault, and Antwerp—to those who had the necessary stamina to queue or 
fight for tickets—-were experiences infinitely worth while, though less valuable no doubt 
than the daily opportunity of chatting to Ranganathan, Campbell, Bourgeois, or King, 
or comparing Haitian, Finnish and Burmese concepts of libraries. 


II. 

I never quite caught up with myself at the Civic reception the night following the Burgo- 
master of Antwerp’s supper cruise down the Scheldt, and hereby apologise to anyone whom 
| addressed in bad French or pigeon English (with genuflections). One thing is certain ; 
the conference is too large when one can only nod at colleagues over a sea of other faces. 


SOUTHPOR1 


The solution is perhaps to have two receptions concurrently—one a dance and the 
and except for the Mayor’s party, who would have to attend both, this would 


other a concert 
perhaps suit everyone. 

Maybe the change from Brussels’ cuisine was too sudden, but for 35s. a day (leaving 
ls. from the presumably now taxed allowance) one expects something more exciting than 
indifferent soup, prunes and rice, college pudding, and salad. Indifferent librarians (how 
in Conference we love self-criticism !) presumably do not deserve good hotels. 
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The Presidential address, delivered in rather even, flat tones by one of the ablest 


t- Presidents | remember, was one of the worst features of the opening day. “ How fortunate : 
d- you are,” he retorted to someone who protested inability to hear during his early attempts to 
in control the mike. His address was too wide-ranging, and had little point of focus; he 
at obviously knew too much about our work to give a typical “‘ amateur year ” address, but his 
3S. references to specialised libraries and automation revealed a shrewd acquaintance with 
ly future difficulties. 
“ I cannot recall a previous conference when a// the general sessions were brilliantly 
on addressed—or so I understand, for I only heard reports of Mr. Francis. The recent tendency 
a. to have fewer papers (15 in the 1954 printed proceedings compared with 24 in 1948), has 
notably stimulated discussions, but the Council’s attempt to represent all sections of librarian- 
ship at its Conference has not encountered the success it deserves. All the University topics 
l. were on the opening day, but only a handful of members attended the University and 
»y Research Seéction’s meeting; many public librarians said they were not going to Mr. 
- Mackenna or Mr. Foskett. That was their loss. We have ia the past had too many papers 
" over-filled with detail but Mr. Mackenna and Mr. Foskett each gave us an ideal proportion of 
fact, generalisation, and humour. | shall not soon forget Mr. Mackenna’s brilliant synthesis, 5 
which, I fancy, gave a wider view of his task than Mr. Page’s capable exposition at the 
Scarborough conference. So much has co-operation of various kinds developed since 1948. 
At a meeting this year I heard Mr. Foskett written off as an effective representative of 
special libraries on the L.A. Council because he had at one time had the misfortune to work 
in a public library. But only an ex-public librarian would be capable of the observation 
that you might get an unbibliographical answer if you asked the Managing Director to look 
in the Subjeét catalogue! Neither Mr. Mackenna nor Mr. Foskett is agin our association— 
but how far are they typical ? It was disconcerting to see so many Englishmen at the Brussels 
aS conference who knew us not. 
. I class together as outstanding examples of virtuosity Jack Longland and Dr. Sharp. 
is Dr. Esdaile did this sort of thing well once—‘* What song the sirens sang ”’, but his biblio- 
a graphy is more to my taste than his dilettantism, and so I feel about two scholars obviously 
it playing in a minor key. Yet Mr. Longland was particularly exhilarating after a tiring 
7 day, and his platform combination with the President was superb. The Youth Libraries 
. section (though I did not hear their sessions this year), have a predilection for sessions of 
. this kind. It is time the L.A. Council defined the scope of the Annual Leéture, for the poor 
d victim glancing over the earlier editions has little to go by. Dare we hope the Library 
_ Association Essay could become the Lecture—if the essayist had a good platform manner. 
a A supposed profession of bookmen produced only a handful of entries, all jaded, for this 
= annual stakes, but the disgrace is yours and mine too, for did any of us enter ? 
rt A neighbour at the dinner nastily remarked that as there was only one F.L.A. on the 
s toast list we were likely to have good speeches. So it proved. Our Mr. Carter tried perhaps 
too hard, and ranked with the Mayor and Authority Councillor rather than the Vice-chan- 
cellors. Professor Muir’s skill in acknowledging a not-too-happy toast equalled Mr. Hutch- 
ing’s similarly difficult task responding to the President earlier in the week. Too cowardly 
to avoid fullsomeness in such circumstances myself, I admired their honesty. The Vice- 
: chancellors dazzled as we might have expected, remembering S. C. Roberts at Llandudno. 
: At the A.A.L. dance the President of the North Western branch (who like myself 
3 had gone on after the dinner) was refused a soft drink shortly after midnight, and what 
: jibrarian could not be thirsty with liebfraumilch at 25s. > Come, Southport, don’t you want ‘e 
j the Congressists (sorry that was last week) to return ? i 
On all sides I heard Mr. Haugh’s paper described as the most effective contribution ever a 
y made at a Library conference. What was the secret of this outstanding success ? His excellent t 
: voice, his sly humour, his pungency, above all his effrontery, in naming good and bad . 


systems ? Not that there was anything heinous in that, for the figures could be worked out 
by anyone from printed sources.(*) 
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\s remarkable as the paper, was the discussion which brought many committee members 
to their feet. | have often pondered on the ideal form of conference paper—should it be an 
original contribution to knowledge (as the leétures at the Royal Society of Arts), or a 
symposium of group members reporting to leaders (as the A.L.A. conference) ? Whatever 
the merits of the other proceedures Mr. Haugh had the secret of the authority representatives 
in a remarkable tour-de-force for which we penurious ones should be thankful, but not perhaps 
take too seriously once our committee men have left. For Birmingham—one of the “ bad ” 
nine—is certainly a finer Library than any of the “ good ” fifteen. Is there any other reference 
library in the kingdom (except perhaps the Mitchell) that can equal its wealth of books and 
manuscripts > Who can decide what is the better achievement—a magnificent reference 
library, or an extensive series of modern popular branches ? A great library that did yesterday 
what others are thinking today does not have to inaugurate a telex system or an information 
bulletin to sustain its greatness. The tremendous accession of gifts that flow into Birmingham 
annually from local benefactors, despite, one must suppose, the counter claims of the Uni- 
versity, Selly Oak and Birmingham (Old) Libraries—is proof enough of reputation for 
scholarship. 

Lest the foregoing should seem to place me on the side of the big battalions for the A.G.M. 
let me confess my sentiments if not my reason to be all on the other side. The annual 
Statistics of Public Libraries completely fail to prove that larger places give a better service. 
Recalling a few places I know that would be affected by the Council motion—Lowestoft, 
Nuneaton or—much smaller—Tamworth—I cannot possibly visualize the County giving a 
better service. Little chiefs like to be personalities in their little towns, to interview the press 
uninhibited, to take their annual trip to the Conference, to feel the library is theirs, but branch 
librarians, most unrewarded of men, can do none of these things. 

Not that it matters which way the postal vote goes, for the Local Authority Associations 
will never agree ; the government—when it comes to reform us—will lump us in with other 
‘minor services.” My prophecy is that David Hardman’s 1948 prognosis will come off 
and education and library areas be co-terminous. So long are left-wing ideas gravitating 
to the right. Yet it was good that the L.A., and not ASLIB or the N.B.L. should get in first 
with this important policy statement, much of which will gain general acceptance. 

Days were so full I not only missed interesting papers but only reached the exhibition 
as it shut down. Full marks to the North Western branch for the excellent display of “‘ before” 
and “ after” photographs. Here is an idea for a useful well-illustrated publication “ modern- 
ising old buildings ” more valuable surely than further registers of methods or a new Minto 
that can only be a pale reflection of Winchell. Not that one can accuse the North West of 
plagiarism with their excellent list of library periodicals—but please include Archivum next 
time, Mr. Cotton. 

Final credits to Mr. Stephenson for his courage in buying illuminated manuscripts and 
incunabula, and for his charming Staff, delightful antidote to Monday evening’s males. He 
obviously learned recruitment at Sheffield ! 


REPERENCI 
Library Association. S/atistics of public (rate supported) libraries, 1952-3. 19§4. 


Note 

The resignation of Mr. W. A. Munford from the office of Hon. Secretary of the L.A. 
is an event. He has served us well for four years and brought to the work the scholarship and 
versatility he showed in so many ways, including his editing of The Year’s Work in Librarianship, 
the writing of Penny Rafe and in many articles. As the Director of the National Library for 
the Blind he fills an important place in library and social service, and we feel sure will continue 
active interest in all professional matters. His successor since Oétober is Mr. W. B. Paton, 
County Librarian of Lanark, who has won much favour amongst us which increases with 
time. His recent work as Chairman of the Education Sub-Committee has been notable. 
Lanark is rather distant from London for the Hon. Sectretary of a national body. Dr. Savage 
solved that problem; so will he! 
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HARRIET 4 HOUSER . 


The Socialist Party 


of America 
by DAVID A. SHANNON 


scholarly history of socialism in 
American politics its rise, appeal and 
eventual decline — the true reasons for its 
collapse in the thirties. Of interest to the 
politically aware, and a_ well-documented 
standard work. Nov. 22. 338. net 


One Mighty Torrent : 
The Drama of Biography 


by EDGAR JOHNSON 

A picturesque, scholarly survey of English 

and American biography in the last four 

centuries. Focusing attention on the best 

biographies of each era, Professor Johnson 

gives the essence of each life and personality 

by narrative in miniature. Now ready. 
458. 6d. net 


The Future of 


American Prosperity 
by PHILIP J. WERNETTE 
A thought-provoking and perceptive analysis 
of the factors that helped form the American 
economy. Final chapters analyse the inter- 


action of American economy with that of 


the rest of the world, stressing the inter- 
national importance of its prosperity. Now 
ready. gis. 6d. net 


The faith and courage of a mother fighting for her son 


Hentz : 


OF THINGS NOT SEEN 


by Harriet H. Houser 


Harriet Houser’s son Hentz was critically injured. His 
family was told there was no hope of recovery. But Mrs. 
Houser would not admit defeat — and here she tells of the 
inspiration which sustained her through terrifying weeks. Her 
discovery of unseen spiritual resources and the simple way in 
which she tells of her overpowering experience will appeal to 
the many readers of inspirational literature. Nov. 22. 


12s. Gd. net 


The Far East 


by CLAUDE A. BUSS 


A skilful and timely interpretation of the 
political and diplomatic situation in East 
Asia. Stressing the influence of the United 
States and Russia on global relationships, 
the author presents the historic foundations 
which graphically illustrate the difficult 
problems in East Asia today and why Asian, 
European, and American diplomats have 
advocated such diametrically opposite solu- 
tions. Now ready. 458. 6d. net 


Golf with the Masters 
by DAVE CAMERER 


A photographic study of the styles and 
techniques of thirty-five of the greatest 
American golfers of the present time with 
about 175 photographs. The Sunday 
duffer or the expert can compare his game 
with that of the masters, and thereby 
improve it. Among the players included 
are : 

Jimmy Demaret 

Cary Middlecoff 

Sam Snead 

Ed Furgol 

Ben Hogan 
Nov. 8. 24s. 6d. net 


Available from all Booksellers 


a New York 


10 South Audley St. 
London, W. 1 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENSER 


For the comparative handful of members of 
our profession, in the London area, who found 
time or bothered to attend Chaucer House in 
the evening of 26th October last, the occasion 
revealed a new Star in our firmament. 

I allude to W. Best Harris, City Librarian of 
Plymouth, who spoke on “What is happening 
in Plymouth”’. 

Apart from the material he provided, Mr. 
Harris showed himself to be among the first 
flight of librarian public speakers. Wit, irony 
and satire were mixed with cold fact, forthright 
opinion and logical assumption into a brilliant 
and scintillating address. 

I cannot recall Best Harris having spoken 
at any of our Annual Conferences, though | 
did write in this journal a few years ago that 
he ought to be heard. Now, I am convinced 
not only that he should but that he mas? be 
heard nationally as soon as possible. I am 
equally certain that, when this happens, many 
librarians are going to be more than surprised. 
His storm of Atlantic air is going to sweep 
away many of our besetting cobwebs of inertia 
and procrastination. He will arouse con- 
troversy but the cynical and the damn with 
faint-praisers are warned not to lightly take on 
Best Harris. Mr. Harris’ main theme was public 
relations and he described himself not as a 
librarian but as a public relations officer. What 
he has accomplished in Plymouth in nine years 
bears witness to how effective a librarian cum 
public relations officer he has become. 

This public relations aspect is really the 
kernel to successful public librarianship. Five 
years ago in this journal, | suggested that 
what the Library Association needed then 
above all else, was a first-class public relations 
officer. The need is even greater today. At 
this year’s A.A.L. week-end Conference, a 
resolution was adopted calling for the L.A. to 
consider the appointment of a professional 
P.R.O. and promised to support increased 
subscriptions for this purpose, if necessary. 

To hide one’s light under a bushel may be 
the correct procedure for the secret service, but 
we have always to remember that we are a 
public service. We have to sell our efficiency 
in individual systems but we need a P.R.O. at 
the very centre of our affairs to co-ordinate all 
our efforts, to defend when attacked and to use 
and expand every opportunity of making our 
service known to, valued by, and indispensable 
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for the public weal. Over the past few years 
the examples of opportunities in public re- 
lationship missed, ignored and even dis- 
couraged are painful memories to those of us 
aware of public librarianship’s greatest need, 
to sell itself every moment of every day to the 
people by and for whom it exists. 
Your comments are invited. 


Memorabilia 

Tue third issue of the Biliss Classification 
Bulletin contains what is probably the lat 
writing of Henry Evelyn Bliss, although we 
know that much work of his, not on library 
matters, remains in ms. The H. W. Wilson 
Company have announced that they will 
continue the issue of the Bulletin if a suitable 
editor is available. For the time being the 
office will be undertaken by Dr. D. J. Campbell, 
who has recently become Deputy Director of 
Asli. 

* * * 

Micro-film charging in libraries is briefly 
described in Brown’s Manua/ (sixth edition, 
589), where it is said to have occupied some 
attention in the past few years in America. 
That was in 1950 and we know that it has been 
in use in the Enoch Pratt Library at Baltimore. 
In this country we believe its adoption at 
Wandsworth by Mr. E. V. Corbett is the firs 
and our readers may be grateful to him for 
having expounded in the L.A. Record his 
views of it while its use is still in what may be 
called the experimental stage. It is of course 
an attractive method, so much so that, if the 
evening papers are to be believed, Mr. H. 
Hjartoy, of Oslo, seeing it in operation at 
Wandsworth, has expressed his desire to 
import it into Norway. It is hoped it may 
eliminate queux. Anything that reduces 
mechanical repetitive processes is of value in 
public service and we hope that with further 
experience Mr. Corbett may be able to tell 
us that the saving in Staff time justifies the 
expense of the apparatus and that the placing 
of cards for date, book and borrower together 
under the camera is a quicker process than 
putting a borrower’s card in a book pocket, or 
a book-card in a borrower’s pocket-card. The 
Enoch Pratt Library also raises a doubt in 
our minds. The stock-taking there was to be 
done in three days—a remarkable feat if it 
meant checking the whereabouts of 761,000 
books. A test was made of “the time necessary 
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to read back a reel of film and the results made 
it evident that we would have to find some 
other means of checking on books if we were 
to complete the inventory”. . . . Difficulties 
of possible breakdown of the machinery and 
in using the method in the circulation of 
books between libraries using the method and 
those who do not, were also feared. There is 
possibly an answer to this. We are glad to 
have a demonstration available in England. 
Such experiments—and several others have 
been described or outlined by Mr. W. R. 
Maidment in the L.A. Record for February last. 

After micro-film we can contemplate the 
interesting Micro-card Bulletin issued by the 
Micro-card Foundation which, as was noted 
on page 36 in the Lisrary Wor tp, has now 
a new address, Box 2145 Madison, Wisconsin ; 
and learn with much interest that this most 
ingenious reduction of books to a relative 
few Standard-size cards Steadily increases its 
list of titles and sales every year. Its economy 
in space use and cost can be gauged roughly 
from the fact that such a work as the “‘Genea- 
logical History of Henry Adams” costs in book 
form $45 and on micro-cards $8.40. 


* * 


Now South Africa comes on the stage and 
provides us with an example of what Sstupidities 
frightened men may commit. Sewell’s Black 
Beauty was sent by the Customs to the censors 
owing to its probably tendentious title. The 
same report tells us that Enid Blyton’s 
bedtime prayers, Before we go to bed, also fell 
under suspicion, probably because of a 
Golliwog in it. In their Mrs. Partington occu- 
pation we hear that the authorities have 
banned 700 books to date this year. How 
men repeat the hopeless futilities ! 


* * * 


In the A.L.A. Bulletin, July-August, 1955, 
I have been intrigued to read an article 
by Charles Elliott, director of the Speech 
Clinic, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
“The Magnetic tape revolution in library 
service”: “The development,” he declares, 
“has opened such vistas in librarymanship 
that nothing short of ‘revolution’ can describe 
the possibilities . . . Does your librarysphere 
contain acknowledged poets, authors, active 
or retired Statesmen, or other prominigenica of 
history’... By contaéting the proper per- 
sonnel to develop a few hours of carefully 
planned interview and providing less than ten 
dollars of magnetic tape you can tap another 


| 
| 


of the myriad facets of individual perspective 
and admit a vivid permanent document to the 
intellectual reservoir of all mankind.” I am 
not sure how a magnetic tape recording 
machine differs from our common tape record. 
ing affairs. It is described as “a ribbon of 
paper or plastic which has been smoothly 
coated with a surface of minute iron oxide 
granules. It is a quarter of an inch wide and 
will vary from a few to several hundred feet 
depending on the amount of time you wish 
to record and play back. The tape is wound 
on a plastic reel which inserts easily for use 
on the recording and playback machine or 


‘recorder’.”’ 
* * 


Readers will have noticed that Liverpoo 
has been quick to adopt the suggestion made 
in a report by the City Librarian as a result of 
his visit to the United States that the cit 
should have a Foreign Languages library with 
a specialist librarian in charge of it. The 
advertisement for such a librarian which ap- 
peared in the 7.L.S. for O&ober 22, offers a 
salary that we hope will attract the right one. 
We watch with great interest, not untinged 
with envy, the present developments at Liver- 
pool and shall have something to say of the 
several prospective ones. 


x * 


Other advertisements, one particularly in 
the 7.L.S. for Huddersfield, give us no such 
satisfaction. Why this large town, prospering 
if any does in the present general trade boom, 
offers a salary that is suitable for a deputy 
to a hoped-for chief librarian, it is difficult to 
say. Unfortunately, we hear of quite good 
candidates who have fallen for it. 


Round the Library World 


Ar St. Andrews University Library ground is 
being cleared for an extension to the Stacks, 
the building of which is expected to be com- 
menced about the end of November. 


Sir Edmund Craster contributes a mos 
interesting account of “John Rous, Bodley’s 
Librarian, 1620-52” to the current issue of 
The Bodleian Library Record. When Rous 
succeeded Thomas James as Librarian he was 
already over forty years of age, but even so he 
held the office for thirty-two years. 
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The interest and value of a 
Periodicals Section is 
enhanced by the 


inclusion of 


Pottery Quarterly 


A REVIEW OF CERAMIC ART 


Specimen copy sent on request 


PENDLEY MANOR 


* 


Edited by 


MURRAY FIELDHOUSE 


TRING 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 53 Britton StTREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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Hard Wearing 
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BOOKBINDING 


+H_——— J. HEWIT & SONS Ltd. —— 


Tanners and Leather Dressers 
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One of the major building projects at the 
University of Southampton, the Library ex- 
tension, Still awaits the fixing of a commencing 
date but the University authorities hope that 
it will not be delayed much longer. 


\ microfilm reproduction of the issues of 
the Manchester Guardian during the first hundred 
years of its existence has been completed and 
progress has been made with subsequent issues 
to the end of 1927. Copies are only obtainable 
through the Manchester Public Libraries and 
prices may be had on application to the City 
Librarian, Central Library, Manchester, 2. 


The Scottish School of Librarianship, 
Scottish College of Commerce, Glasgow, has 
commenced publication of a Library Bulletin. 
It is intended to produce the Bulletin at three- 
monthly intervals in future, with a final 
volume covering the whole year. The first 
issue, for January —June, 1955, consists of an 
impressive and obviously very useful “Index 
to periodicals in the College Library.” The 
College Library is at present undergoing 
alterations which include partial reclassifica- 
tion of some subjects. 


According to the latest Report of the 
Librarian of King’s College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,- it is doubtful if work will begin upon 
the necessary Library extension earlier than 
1958. Meanwhile, some alleviation of the 
overcrowding of the shelves has been obtained 
by the transfer by the Council to the Library’s 
use of the former St. Mary Magdalen Lodge, 
or Church House, for storage accommodation. 


In December, 1953, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made a grant to the University of London 
of $3,000 towards the cost of photographing 
or extracting manuscript reports of Parlia- 
mentary Debates in the years 1754-84. It was 
Stipulated that the material collected should be 
deposited permanently in the Institute of 
Historical Research for the use of scholars. 
The grant has enabled photostats to be made 
of such valuable historical material as the 
Parliamentary diary of Matthew Brickdale, 
who sat in the House of Commons during the 
period. 


The present Library building of the Uni 
versity of Korea was erected in 1935, ip 
commemoration of the thirtieth anniversan 
of the founding of the University. It is said y 
be the finest library building in Korea. The 
building survived the Korean War, but a large 
portion of the books was lost. This year, as 
part of a fiftieth anniversary project, the staf 
of the University Library have started a cam 
paign to replenish and enlarge the war 
depleted Library. 


Towards the end of last year the Presiden 
of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice, with th 
consent of the Lord Chancellor, directed the 
transfer to Guildhall Library of the probate 
and court records of the Archdeaconry 
London up to the 11th January, 1858, former 
deposited in the Principal Probate Registry 
Somerset House. The records have beer 
transferred and constitute the bulk of the 
surviving ancient archives of the Arch 
deaconry, London, with the exception of an 
incomplete sequence of Visitation records 
Still preserved in the Diocesan Muniment Room 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 
HasketL (D. C.) A Tentative check-list ot 
Early European Railway Literature, 1831 
1848. Baker Library, Harvard. 

The compiler begins his list in 1831, the carlie: 
years being covered by Rai/way Literature, 1586-180 
by R. A. Peddie, a work highly commended by Mr 
\. H. Cole in his Preface. The present list is based 
mainly on the Baker Library Collection, and supple 
mented by material housed in the New York Public 
Library and the Library of Congress. The work is 
arranged chronologically by year of publication, and 
alphabetically within the year. The Preface gives 
detailed information regarding the many sources from 
which the material has been gathered. 


Hoursy (W.) A Concise and selected biblio- 
graphy, together with Some Letters. Com 
piled and edited by Geofttrey Handley-Taylor 
Frontis. Illus. Brown. £1 1s. Od. net. 

This bibliographical work commemorates th 
twentieth anniversary of the death of Winifred Holtby 

a social reformer as well as a famous novelist. Students 

and librarians will be indebted to Mr. Handley-Taylor 

for his work. The foreword has been contributed b 

Vera Brittain, the Literary Executor and Biographer ot 


Winifred Holtby. 
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|GARRISON ano MORTON’S 


MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY The Law of 
a lang | Forestry 


year, a An Annotated Check-List of Texts 


lllustrating the History of Medicine by W. A. Gorvon, M.A. 
a cam 


C Wat by An important new reference work which lucidly 
LESLIE T. MORTON explains to the practising forester not only the 

(Information Officer, British Medical Journal ; statutes relating to forestry itself, but the whole 
CSIC ent 


’ of the law which is likely to affect him. The 
aln ibr 3 Hospital 
miralt formerly Librarian, St. Thomas's —— author deals with forest law in the Colonies as 


vith the Medical School) | well as in the United Kingdom. This is essen- 


ted th 
oa tially a practica! book — not a “legal tome’’. 
, SECOND EDITION 

, Price 70s. By t 71s. 3d. 
Demy 8vo., CLOTH, pp. 500 | 
£5 5s. net. 
e beer 
| 

Arch LONDON 

ir GRAFTON & CO. | from the Government Bookshops 
records (FRANK HAMEL) or through any bookseller 


t Room GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.|I 


"Something of Value“ 


Mau Mau chant : 
lia of “If am ordered to bring my 
1831 brother's head and I disobey, this oath 
“If | am ordered to bring the ear of 


by Mr: — will kill me. 

ov Y “If am ordered to bring the head 

Public BENIN of a European and I disobey, this oath 


work is will kill me... .” 

on, ane 

es from | Says Bob the Binder : 

A “Here is a window on Kenya. Read 

biblio- it and know the problem. We, too, 
Com- A must offer ‘something of value’ that 

Vaylor = | this evil may pass from the Kikuyu. 

ray! Hamish Hamilton have given us a 

tes the disturbing book — bound by Leighton- 

Straker in Fabroleen.” 

students 
Taylor 


uted b The Grange Fibre Co. Ltd., Leicester, Makers of Linson 
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New ODHAMS Books 


THE SOVIET UNION 
AFTER STALIN 


By HELENE and PIERRE LAZAREFF. The 
co-authors, two distinguished French journal- 
ists, visited the U.S.S.R. in 1953. They 
travelled freely and interviewed well-known 
Leaders and ordinary citizens alike. This 
record of their experiences and impressions 
is the most revealing and informative book yet 
published about day-to-day life and thought 
in post-Stalin Russia. 8 pages of photographs. 

16s. net 


ARCTIC DOCTOR 


By JOSEPH P. MOODY, with W. de Groot 
van Embden. An exciting true story of strange 
adventures amongst the Eskimos of Canada’s 
remote Eastern Arctic. Dr. Moody’s “practice” 
comprised 2,000 patients spread over 600,000 
square miles. Highlights of his book are 
dramatic accounts of a grim Polio epidemic, 
perilous “mercy flights,” and diagnosis and 
treatment by radio. 18 photographs. 15s. net 


PLEASURES OF 
THE PAST 


By IRIS BROOKE. A lighthearted study of 
the simple pleasures that beguiled mankind in 
less hurried, less worried times than our own, 
as seen through the writings of contemporary 
authors, diarists and poets. With charming 
illustrations, specially drawn by the author, 
including 16 pages of half-tone illustrations 
and 80 line drawings. 18s. net 


TEN FASCINATING 
WOMEN 


By ELIZABETH JENKINS. Elizabeth Tudor, 
Sarah Churchill, The Duchess of Lauderdale 
and Becky Wells are among the ten women 
studied in this book. The contrasting stories 
of how they used their unusual powers of 
fascination — some in achievement of great- 
ness, Others in their ultimate downfall — make 
engrossing reading. 9 pages of illustrations. 

15s. net 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD., BOOK DEPARTMENT, ‘ 


LIBRARIES SECTIO 
24 HENRIETTA ST., Ww.c.2 
(Temple Bar 2468) 


GENERAL 


BerrGer (F.) How I multiplied my income 
and happiness in selling. World’s Work, 
15s. Od. net. 


The author of How I raised myself from failure to 
success in selling has continued his work of helping 
others to make a success of life from the financial point 
of view. He offers suggestions on sales technique, and 
hints on how to become a good salesman. Mr. Bettger 
has arranged a 13-week Self-Organiser, which is in- 
cluded in this work. 

Boccs (W. S.) The Fo undations of Philately, 
In collaboration with Arnold M. Strange, 
Illus. Faber. £1 1s. Od. net. 

The author is the Direétor of the Philatelic Found. 
ation in New York, where he has had much experience 
in arranging courses on the subjeét for Students. He 
provides a background to Philately; historically, pra@- 
cally and technically. He has compressed into one 
volume a mass of material, but Still feels that there is 
much unwritten matter which he would have liked to 
have included. The illustrations are helpful and well 
produced. 


De Lara (A.) Finale. In collaboration with 
Clare H-Abrahall. Frontis. Illus. Burke. 
18s. Od. net. 


This is the autobiography of Adelina de Lara, 
who was for 75 years a concert pianist. Madame de Lara 
is one of the last links with Clara Schumann, with whom 
she Studied for six years. Many of the great per- 
sonalities of the musical world, whom she met during 
her Student days in Frankfurt, and with whom she was 
associated during her career live again through her 
memories. This is a remarkable book, both for the 
general reader of biography, as well as the Student of 
music, as much can be learned from Madame de Lara’s 
many years of experience. 

Moony (J. P.) Arstic Dostor. An Account of 
Strange Adventures among the Eskimos. 
Frontis. Illus. Odhams Press. 15s. Od. net. 


Dr. Moody has made a close study of the Eskimo 
way of life, and tell an exciting tale of his adventures 
as the only “official’’ doétor in an area of 600,000 square 
miles in the Canadian Eastern Arétic. The final chapters 
in his book deal with Dr. Moody’s return to the Arttic 
as an explorer and geologist. The work has been written 
in collaboration with W. de Groot van Embden, and 
the illustrations are from actual photographs. 


Pounps (N. J. G.) North America. Frontis. 
Illus. Maps. Murray. 15s. Od. net. 

The author has prepared this book for the use ot 
advanced Students, both English and American. The 
work is well illustrated with reproduétions of actual 
photographs, and many maps and diagrams, and con- 
tains chapters on the discovery and exploration of the 
continent, as well as the economic geography and 
geology of the various regions. 


Ropertson (T.) The Golden Horseshoe. 
Frontis. Illus. Evans Bros. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is the Story of Otto Kretschmer, who became 
Germany’s most brilliant U-Boat Commander during 
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the early part of the last war. The first half of the book 
gives an account of his early training and his amazing 
exploits until his capture in 1941. The end of the book 
tells of his aétivities as a prisoner-of-war, and of his 
attempts to Organise an espionage group during his 
gay at Bowmanville P.O.W. Camp. The Preface has 
heen contributed by Admiral Sir George Creasy. 


ScHACHTEL (H. J.) The Real enjoyment of 
living. World’s Work. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author, born in London, is the Chief Rabbi of 
the Congregational Beth Israel in Houston, Texas, and 
his book has found approval in both Christian and 
lewish communities. Dr. Schachtel attempts to show 
the public how to achieve mental and spiritual well- 
being, especially in these disturbed times, through faith. 


JUNIOR 


\rkINSON (M. E.) Riders and raids. Illus. 
Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ new tale of Fricka and her cousins, at their 
farm-house home in Somerset. The Munster horse-show 
and their determination that a meeting of the fox- 
hounds shall take place at Combedene provide a series of 
exciting adventures. 


Byers (I.) Catherine of Corners. Parrish. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ new junior novel by an author whose previous 
books have proved popular with young readers. The 
ory tells of the courage and fortitude of Cathy, 
crippled in an accident, in her struggles to achieve a 
recreation centre for the local children. 


Severn (D.) Blaze of Broadfurrow Farm. 
Illus., some in colour. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

well-produced colourful piéture book for 
ounger children, telling, in simple words, the life Story 
and adventures of Blaze, a farm horse, from the day of 
her birth. 


SueiGH (B.) Carbonel. Illus. Parrish. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

This magical adventure begins when Rosemary 
buys an old broom for 2s. 5d., and the Cat Carbonel, for 
three-farthings. The Cat is no ordinary animal, as 
young readers will soon discover, and Rosemary and 
John have many amazing adventures in their search for 
the missing steeple hat and cauldron, necessary to re- 
move the spell put on Carbonel by the old witch. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Directory of Printers’, Bookbinders’ and 
Allied Trades’ Suppliers. 2nd edn. Skilton. 
{1 1s. net. 

This is the second edition of this useful reference 
work, which gives classified lists of the sources of supply 
for the printing and allied trades in Great Britain. The 
volume is a great improvement on the earlier edition, 
and the publishers intend to issue a new edition of the 
Dire€tory every three years in the future. 
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An early Toby Jug 


‘GOOD SIR TOBY’ 


The Story of Toby and Character Jugs 
through the Ages 


A CHOICE BOOK for collectors, written by 
Desmond Eyles, beautifully produced with over 120 
illustrations (67 in full colours). 


The author has cast his net over many centuries and 
different lands, exploring the treasures of famous 
museums and private collections of the world. 


References are from some 
6,000 years ago up to the 
best modern examples in 
orderly progression. A 
section shows how the 
jugs are made. 


‘GOOD SIR TOBY’ 
Crown Qto. 
(10” x 74”) 
Cloth Bound 
108 pages 
PRICE 30 - 
published by : 


DOULTON & CO. LTD. 
LONDON Happy John 


Synopsis and Prospectus on application 


TRADE DISTRIBUTORS 


F. LEWIS, PUBLISHERS, LTD. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
Che ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, Oétober, 1955 ; 
\ MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 


O€ober, 1955; The ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
O€ober, 1955; LIBRARIAN, June-July, 1955; 
The LONDON QUARTERLY & HOLBORN 
REVIEW, Oéober, 1955; NEWS NOTES of 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES, July, 1955; QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT ACQUISITIONS 
\ugust, 1955; WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
Oé€tober, 1955. 


Correspondence 


THe Eprror, 


“THe Lisrary Worwp.” 
25th October, 1955. 
Sir, 

1 fully agree with Mr. Enser’s remarks on 

salaries and their attractiveness. 

| career for the graduate in industry, issued last 
year by the F.B.1., says (on page 18): “There 
is usually a salary growth of £25 to £50 a year. 
Age thirty should bring at least £700 and in 
some firms £1,000 to the man who makes good 
but has received no major promotion.” 

1 am an honours graduate of the country’s 
oldest university; I have worked in public 
libraries for over eight years; I am well over 
thirty; I have “made good” to the extent of 
passing Registration ; and I have received the 
equivalent of one major promotion, when | 
moved from an A.P.T.1. job to an A.P.T.III 
job (old scale). 

Yet to earn £700, let alone £1,000, ranks as 
My Wildest Dream—I get £630, with two 
increments of £20 to come. As that is already 
above what the vast majority of the profession 
are earning, my chances of ever getting much 
more are slight. And when I see my monthly 
salary notification, with its 6 per cent super- 
annuation deduction, I remember that the 
teachers nearly raised red revolution at having 
to pay that amount. 

So why should persons with a good educa- 
tional background come to work for us 7 What 
is there to attract them ? 


Yours, etc., 
EpWIN CHAPMAN, 
Assistant, Battersea Reference Library. 
33 Byne Road, 


Sydenham, 
London, S.E.26. 


LIBRARY WORLD 


Tue Eprror, 


“THe Liprary Worwp.” 


October, 1955. 


Sir, 

In correcting Mr. Enser’s misconceptions 
about N.A.L.G.O. election procedure, Mr, 
Moxey, in your August-September issue, te. 
veals that he is not very much clearer about the 
Structure of his own professional organisation, 


The A.A.L. has only one Council, but a 
number of Divisional Committees. I should 
have thought it more appropriate to approach 
the Council, or one of its officers, for the 
policy of the A.A.L. than to ask a Divisional 


Committee. 


Secondly, and more important, the A.A.L. is 
a Section of the Library Association, and as 
such is not allowed by the Bye-Laws to conta 
outside bodies (e.g. N.A.L.G.O.) about matters 
which concern the profession as a whole. This 
does not mean that we are not interested, nor 
that we are completely inactive in such matters, 
but our only line of aétion is through the 
Library Association Council. Any member of 
that body will be able to testify that the A.A.L. 
is never for very long silent on N.A.L.G.O, 
matters, and in fact at the last meeting of the 
L.A. Council a motion appeared on the agenda 
paper from the A.A.L. Council, calling for 
speedier action on the proposal for extra inert 
ments for awkward hours worked by librasy 
assistants. 


: have a great deal of sympathy for M& 
Moxey’s objectives, but he is knifing the wrong 
body. It is hardly fair to blame the A.A.L. far 
not doing what they are not allowed to d@ 
Nor is it wise to overlook the faét that the 
Library Association is the organisation whid 
represents librarians, and which should (afd 
does sometimes) give organised backing @ 
those who are fighting individual battles in ti 
Branch and Distriét Committees of N.A.L.G@ 

Despite our inability to help in quite the wi 
Mr. Moxey wishes I am sure that the A.AB 
take it as a compliment that he should fi 
turn to us for help. 


Yours, etc., 


Eric Moon, 


Honorary Secret 


Central Library, 
Duke’s Avenue, 
Chiswick, W.4. 
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